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A New Labor Experiment 


As the result of a 6 months’ strike in the David Adler 
and Sons clothing factory at Milwaukee the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers have opened a shop of their 
own in which they expect to employ the 800 men on strike. 
According to Louis Stark (New York Times, September 
2, 1928), this is regarded by some as “brilliant strike 
strategy” and a new weapon against a hostile manufac- 
turer which enables the union to employ its strikers at 
prevailing wages and reduce strike benefits. 

The union expects to dispose of its product to Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx of Chicago. The effort of the union 

se a friendly manufacturer against an unfriendly one 
Rr: the possibility of helping manufacturers in organ- 
ized centers in their struggle against open-shop concerns. 

Since 1920 the union has assumed increasing responsi- 
bility for production standards and their enforcement and 
this has helped to drive out the old sweat-shop and task 
system. In several outstanding instances the union has 
come to the aid of hard-pressed manufacturers in re- 
organizing plants and in establishing new financial policy. 
The result has been the rehabilitation of moribund organ- 
izations, lower manufacturing costs, and (what is more 
important to the union) steadier employment, longer 
seasons, and no wage reductions. 

The experiment raises the question whether the union 
is likely to demonstrate its capacity to take over the pro- 
duction end of the business. If the union can produce 
garments at lower cost and overhead, manufacturers could 
confine their efforts to buying materials, making styles 
and selling the finished product. One veteran clothing 
manufacturer is reported to have remarked: “If the 
Amalgamated wants the headaches of the clothing busi- 
ness, maybe we'll let them have them.” However, the 
present policy of the union, it is announced, is that once 
the Milwaukee strike is over the union factory will go out 
of business. 


Industrial Peace as World Problem 


At the meeting of the International Industrial Relations 

ociation in Cambridge, England, in July, important 
§:::: were reached in connection with the discussion 
of fundamental human relationships in industry. 

Stress was laid upon the fact that mass production 
means insecurity for both labor and capital because of 
its dependence upon wide markets, and that social re- 
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search and scientific management under the joint auspices 
of labor and employers are needed to give stability to 
industry and to protect wage-earners against those effects 
of mechanization which are detrimental.—~ 

Summing up the proceedings, Mary van Kleeck, di- 
rector of the Department of Industrial Studies of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, said: “The well- 
being of workers in all countries depends upon underlying 
economic conditions which today present certain common 
problems, especially the growth and movement of popu- 
lations, the need for wider markets for the increasing 


~ output of mechanical industry and the problem of secur- 


ing raw materials. To ensure a status for wage-earners 
which is in accord with the dignity of the human being, 
there is needed participation by workers’ organizations 
jointly with employers’ groups not only in the manage- 
ment of one establishment but in determining the larger 
economic policies of industrial life. Even more impor- 
tant than the material factors is the mental attitude of 
groups toward one another. Removal of fear and dis- 
trust and the establishment of understanding are essential 
for the bringing about of peace in industry. This Asso- 
ciation aims to establish a common meeting ground which 
will make possible understanding between all groups in 
industry.” 

The Congress offered its cooperation to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office in carrying out the resolution adopted 
at its conference in Geneva in June, 1928, providing for 
observation of new developments in collaboration between 
employers and employed in certain countries, which have 
resulted in an improvement in the level of real wages and 
working conditions and also in greater and more eco- 
nomical production for the benefit alike of employers, 
employed and the community as a whole. 


A Noteworthy Conference 


The conference of leading industrialists and represen- 
tatives of the Trade Union Congress of Great Britain 
called by Sir Alfred Mond has made recommendations on 
three items of its agenda, which, upon adjournment, were 
28) half completed. (Manchester Guardian, July 6, 

The declaration that the Trade Union Congress should 
be recognized as the responsible organ of British labor 
and that in individual industries “the most effective co- 
operation can best be obtained by deliberations and nego- 
tiations with the accredited representatives of affiliated 
unions or unions recognized by the Trade Union Con- 
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gress” is regarded as the most significant action taken by 
any great body of British employers. 

The conference also declared that friction should be 
eliminated and machinery should be established for in- 
vestigation and review of cases of victimization for trade 
union activity. 

A national industrial council was recommended which 
would include the General Council of the Trade Union 
Congress and representatives of the Federation of British 
Industries and the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organizations. This council would meet quarterly for 
“general consultation on the widest questions concerning 
industry and industrial progress.” It would carry on 
“continuous investigation into industrial problems” and 
would have authority to set up a system for the con- 
ciliation of disputes. To accomplish this purpose the coun- 
cil would have a joint standing committee with authority 
to set up a conciliation board on the application of either 
side to a dispute. Until the board should have completed 
its investigation and report and should have had oppor- 
tunity to effect a settlement, stoppage of work would be 
prohibited. 

The conference sets its face against compulsory arbi- 
tration and declares its conviction “that the most valuable 
and helpful element toward seeking a means of preventing 
disputes lies in the main objective of the conference—the 
strengthening of good relations between organizations on 
both sides and their recognition of joint responsibility. 
This conference believes that a broader acceptance of the 
responsibility of industry as a whole for the avoidance 
of stoppages of work should be developed.” 

The councils of the two employers’ organizations have 
met and endorsed the report of the conference and sub- 
mitted the proposals to their members. The Trade Union 
Congress now in session endorsed the recommendations on 
September 6 by 3,075,000 votes against 566,000, a majority 
of 2,509,000. 

Previous to the meeting of the Congress the “revolt of 
the left wing” indicated that the proposals of the Mond 
Conference would meet with strong opposition. A. J. 
Cook, Secretary of the Miners’ Federation and a member 
of the Mond Conference, voted in conference against the 
proposals because he disagreed with their underlying con- 
ception “that the interests of the working classes would 
be best served by striving for a regime of industrial 
peace on the basis of rationalized capitalism.” He also 
declared that the proposed national industrial council “is 
not a step to workers’ control of industry. It is merely 
a fig-leaf upon the naked capitalist autocracy in industry.” 
Following this stand he and James Maxton, M.P., Chair- 
man of the Independent Labor Party, issued a manifesto 
criticizing the leadership of the trade unions and declar- 
ing that they proposed to hold conferences and meetings 
in various parts of the country to give the rank and file 
an opportunity to state whether they were in favor of the 
policy of sinking their differences with capitalism. In 
the Trade Union Congress, Cook and his followers main- 
tained that trade unions exist not to cooperate with but 
to fight against capitalism because the conditions of the 
struggle have not changed and they believed it impossible 
to reconcile the interests of capital and labor. 

On the other hand the adherents of the Mond Confer- 
ence proposals declared that British trade unionism, far 
from being at the end of its development, is demanding 
a share in the control of industry. “Broadly speaking, 
there were three possible lines of policy open to the trade 
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union movement. The first was to say frankly that the 
unions will do everything possible to bring the industrial 
machine to a standstill, to ensure by all possible 

the breakdown of the entire system, in the hope of a 
ing a revolutionary situation on the assumption that this 
might be turned to the advantage of the workers and to 
the abolition of capitalism. That policy the trade union 
movement has decisively rejected as futile, certain to fail, 
and sure to lead to bloodshed and misery. 

“The second course was one of standing aside and 
telling employers to get on with their own job, while the 
unions would pursue the policy of fighting sectionally for 
improvements. The objections to this course are that it 
is entirely inconsistent with the modern demand for a 
completely altered status of the workers in industry, and 
that it is a futile policy, a confession of failure, for unions 
to say they are going to take no hand in the momentous 
changes that are taking place in the economic life of the 
country. 

“The third course is for the trade union movement to 
say boldly that not only is it concerned with the prosperity 
of industry but that it is going to have a voice as to the 
way industry is carried on, so that it can influence the 
new developments that are taking place. The ultimate 
policy of the movement can find more use for an efficient 
industry than for a derelict one, and the unions can use 
their power to promote and guide the scientific organ- 
ization of industry as well as to obtain material advan- 
tages from that reorganization. 

“Faced with the situation that now prevails in the coun- 
try, the Council has taken the view that the third co 
was the only one that it was possible to take if the t 
union movement was to endure as a living, constructive 
force. That policy affords the best hope of raising the 
status, security, and standard of living of the workers 
whom the Council represents. At all events, a very grave 
responsibility would have been taken by anyone who re- 
fused to consider the possibilities of such a course, or 
who neglected to take any opportunity that offered of 
pursuing it. . .. 

“The General Council would point out that for the first 
time in our history the representatives of organized labor 
have been invited to meet a group of important industrial- 
ists to discuss the finance and management of industry; 
new developments in technology and organization; the 
organization of industry itself, nationally and interna- 
tionally; means for assuring the status and security of 
the workers; and methods of achieving the highest pos- 
sible standard of living for all. These are the principal 
subjects in the agenda; these are the things the trade 
union movement has been claiming for years to have some 
voice in, but for years that right has been denied.” 

The vote endorsing the recommendations of the Mond 
Conference gives the Trade Union Congress authority to 
continue the discussions on the lines indicated until the 
agenda are completed and to take the steps necessary to 
set up the national industrial council and the concilia- 
tion machinery outlined in the report. 

Sir Archibald Crawford (New York Times, August 
26, 1928) is of the opinion that the general strike did 
more to hasten the evolution of cooperation between em- 
ployers and employes than anything which has iano 
in modern times. He recognizes that the “ownership 
capital is too narrowly distributed,” and he believes that 
capitalists should assume greater responsibility for leader- 
ship as a justification of their privilege of proprietorship. 
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He is also of the opinion that the trade unionists are 
mainly concerned about “how the existing system can be 
a: to work and the menace of unemployment removed.” 

is optimistic enough to believe that the trend during 
the next fifty years will be in the direction of a coopera- 
tion between employers and employes which will enable 
industry to set its own house in order. They will do it, 
moreover, on the basis of facts carefully ascertained and 
by more capable management. 


Big Business in Retail Trade 


The rapid control of distribution through chain-store 
business is analogous to what has transpired in the con- 
centration of control of manufacturing. The wastes of 
small-scale operation and duplication of facilities in dis- 
tribution offered a vast opportunity to those who knew 
how to introduce economies. The results of a survey of 
“Chain Store Distribution and Management,” by William 
J. Baxter were presented in the New York Times, July 
8, 1928, and are summarized below. Manifestly, here is 
a development that has considerable social significance. 


Field 


Variety chains (5c. to $1) 


a Restaurants and tea rooms ................5. 


Hardware and sporting goods ................ 
Stationery and books 


Company Field 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. ......... Groceries 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. ........... Groceries 


S. S. Kresge Co. Variety 


May Department Stores ...........seee0s Dept. Stores 


It is estimated that, out of every dollar spent in retail 
stores today, 17 cents goes to chain stores. It is said that 
over one-third of the entire grocery trade is done by 860 
companies, operating 64,000 stores and doing a business 
of $2,356,000,000 per year. While there is still strong 
competition between chain stores in the same line of busi- 
ness, consolidations are on the way which may have con- 

iderable effect on the trend of prices in the future. 


nother form which consolidation is taking involves the 


| concentrated ownership of many lines of retailing. For 


example, a combination of chain tobacco stores ‘has con- 
trol of other chain stores which deal in drugs, candy and 
groceries, and owns a line of restaurants and hotels. It 
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An estimated waste of $8,000,000,000 per year through 
inefficient marketing methods, or more than the value of 
our export trade, largely offsets the economies of mass 
production and prevents the consumer from obtaining the 
low prices to which he is entitled. Furthermore, a re- 
duction in the cost of retailing has been essential both for 
profit and stability in the business, since retail trade is 
notoriously hazardous when 90 per cent of those who set 
up in business fail. For this situation the consumers are 
largely responsible through the demands they make for 
service and by their unlimited power to transfer their 
trade to new concerns. Under such circumstances it was 
to be expected that large enterprises should rise which 
could obtain the economies of large-scale buying and 
centralized control of many distributing units. 

The first table indicates the variety of lines in which 
chain stores engage, the number of companies and the 
number of distributing units. The second is a list of ten 
of the large companies indicating the number of their 
stores, the amount of their sales and, in some instances, 
their relative importance in their line of business. 


No. of Chain 
Companies No. of Units 
ste 8,100 
215 2,036 
166 2,009 
400 1,500 
33 
<4 46 506 
29 531 
12 523 
52 
a 
17 356 
18 179 
Per Cent of Chain 
Stores Sales Store Business 
17,500 $750,000,000 9.3 
1,581 272,000,000 
3,765 161,000,000 23 
1,005 151,000,000 
440 133,000,000 
6 123,000,000 
2,000 120,000,000 17 
6 102,000,000 
916 76,000,000 0.9 
465 538,000,000 27.0 


also owns a substantial interest in concerns which manu- 
facture perfumes, powders and toilet preparations and 
has title to 450 locations and parcels of real estate in 100 
Cities in 30 states. 


The Department of Commerce estimates that a billion 
dollars a year is lost through careless administration of 
retail credits and slipshod installment methods. The cash 
sales of chain stores, therefore, mean large savings. No 
one knows how much is lost through overselling poor 
markets and ignoring good ones, but the 
organizations of advertising companies and other agen- 
cies are busily engaged in developing more efficient selling 
methods and in estimating the variety and extent of de- 


| 
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mand in classified areas. The chain stores can use such 
information to good advantage by the strategic location 
of their distributing units. 


In the face of these developments the independent 
store-keeper will have difficulties in holding his own. 
However, by possessing a good location, rendering special 
services, catering to specialized trade, and pooling his 
buying with other independents he will not be easily dis- 
placed and perhaps the future will see such stores prosper- 
ing steadily regardless of the development of the chain 
stores. 


Open Shop in Factories 


The chairman of the Open Shop Committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers announces the 
results of a survey by the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the N. A. M. in which is set forth the relative 
number of shops and workers under the open shop, closed 
union shop and closed non-union shop in manufacturing 
plants. The real open shop is one in which no discrimi- 
nation is made between union and non-union men. In 
the closed union shop only union men are hired. In the 
closed non-union shop only non-union men can obtain 
work. 

It should be noted that these figures do not include 
building, mining and transportation in which unions have 
their greatest strength and many of which do not insist 
on the closed shop, although they do urge all incoming 
men to join the union. 

Of the 187,390 plants covered by the survey, 74.4 per 
cent operate open shops and employ 81.3 per cent of the 
8,384,261 wage earners employed in manufacturing. 
Closed union shops comprise 13.7 per cent of the plants 
and employ 7.4 per cent of the workers. The correspond- 
ing figures for closed non-union shops are 11.9 per cent 
and 11.3 per cent. 

The chairman says that the reason given by employers 
for discriminating against the union man “is invariably 
either because his union will not permit its members to 
work in an open shop, or where they do, they have proved, 
under the instigation of their leaders, a source of un- 
rest, disorganization and strife.” 

He concludes that “what opposition there is to the open 
shop, outside of the ranks of organized labor, springs 
from an honest feeling of sympathy, predicated on the 
erroneous conception of the open shop, and the feeling 
that without organizations the worker is powerless to 
cope with or secure decent, fair or human treatment from 
presumably oppressive employers.” He recognizes that 
“there will always be some individual employers who 
will not hesitate to exploit their employes to the limit 
of possibility,” adding that “it takes very little power of 
observation to see that this is not true of the great and 
increasing majority today.” 

In confirmation of this statement he says that the 
assertion may be boldly made that the greatest difficulty 
the unions are experiencing in holding their members to- 
gether is that “employers—notably the once so-called ‘soul- 
less’ corporations—are voluntarily doing more for the 
welfare of the worker than the unions themselves, and 
doing it with interest, enthusiasm and a real spirit of 
sympathetic understanding.” 
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Civil Liberties, 1927 


The report of the American Civil Liberties Union 
1927 indicates that “active repression” has decreased 
lessened activity on the part of radicals and the more 
militant labor groups. Cases reported of prosecutions, 
mob violence, lynching and interference with meetings de- 
creased a third during 1927 (from 135 to 99). Most of 
the issues remaining from the war and the “war on 
radicals” following it have been “cleaned up” though a 
few men are still in prison and the persons convicted un- 
der the espionage laws are still without the rights of 
citizenship. None of the repressive laws passed since 1917 
have been repealed and the Civil Liberties Union thinks 
it unlikely that any of them will be. 

The work of the Civil Liberties Union is, in general, 
limited to “test cases involving laws and regulations, 
demonstrations in places of conflict, proceedings against 
lawless officials, public protests and propaganda against 
repression and intolerance in any form.” But wherever 
there is no other agency to take up a civil liberty case the 
union takes it. 

The report summarizes court decisions on civil liberty, 
proposed legislation (no new restrictive laws were passed), 
the present status of political prisoners, labor cases, 
trouble in schools and colleges, arbitrary police inter- 
ference with radical meetings. It is interesting to note 
that though anti-evolution bills were defeated in all the 
states where they were introduced, in many places the 
educational authorities issued orders prohibiting the teach- 
ing of evolution. 


Book Notes 


RECENT GAINS IN CONTEMPORARY CIVILI- 
ZATION. Edited by Krrsy Pacer. New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1928. $3.00. 

Recent developments in different aspects of life are dis- 
cussed by such eminent citizens as Charles A. Beard, 
Stuart Chase, Norman Thomas, Rockwell Kent, David 
Starr Jordan, Harry Emerson Fosdick, John Dewey, etc. 
The editor is the well-known editor of the World To- 
morrow. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
CiareNce G. Ditrmer and Ray J. Corsert. 
York, Century Company, 1928. $3.75. 

An introductory text in sociology based on the theory 
that the beginning may best be made by showing the 
student how problems arise out of a given background. 


New 


By Joun Lewis 


THE DRIFTING HOME. By Ernest R. Groves. ” 


Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1926. $1.75. 


A study of family problems by the professor of soci- 


ology in Boston University. 


UNDERGRADUATES. By R. H. Epwarps, J. M. | 


ArTMAN and GALEN M. FisuHer. 

day, Doran and Company, 1928. $4.00. 

A study of college problems as found in 23 Amelia 
colleges and universities, by the Institute of Social 
Religious Research. 0 
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